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DEDICATION. 


— — 


TO THE HONOURABLE 


THOMAS ERSKINE. 


SIR, 

ALTHOUGH my predeceſ- 
ſors in dedicatory addreſſes appear 
to have eſtabliſhed, by preſcription, 
a right to make uſe of language 
replete with the moſt fulſome adu- 
lation ; yet I am too well informed 
of the delicacy of your feelings to 
think of following their ſteps, with 
ſucceſs, on the preſent occaſion. To 
aver that this page could not be 
graced with a name half ſo appro- 
priately as by the one which now 
adorns it, and that the owner is 
juſtly entitled to a pre-eminent ſtation 
among the firſt characters that ever 

diſtinguiſhed 
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diſtinguiſhed themſelves in forenſic 
eloquence, 1s declaring merely what 
truth requires I ſhould ſay, and what 
may be here ſet down without much 
fear of being conſidered as the lan- 
guage of undeſerving panegyric. 
| Were I, however, to proceed, as far 
| as truth could ſupport me, in the 
relation of thoſe merits to which 
you have full claim, I fear I ſhould 
| extend my Dedication to a length 
| little ſhort of the performance to 
which it is prefixed. —I ſhall, there- 
fore, deſiſt from making the attempt, 
and, with apologizing for this intru- 
fon, ſhall moſt reſpectfully retire, 


I am, 


SIR, 
Your moſt obedient. 
and devoted humble ſervant, 


T. K NOK. 


Jav. 1797. 
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Or 5PEAKING. How to make yourſelf 
heard without any difficulty. 


HE firſt thing to which a ſpeaker ought 
| to attend, when he gets up, is to make 
kimf-lf heard, not only with eaſe to him- 
ſelf, but to thoſe who compole his auditory ; 
for if he is not heard without difficulty by 
them, they will not give themſelves the 
trouble of attending, as they are unwilling 
to plague themſelves about that which re- 
quires ſo much of their attention. Beſides 
the ear being at ſuch great pains to make 
out the words, the mind would be thereby 
inattentiv? to the matter delivered. 
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To avoid theſe inconvenjences, you ought 
to have a clear flrong voice, fo that you may 
be able to fill the place in which you ſpeak, 
and that your tones may reach the ear of 
the fartheſe perſon 1a the aſſembly. Some 
people have this power naturally, and in 
this reſpect are peculiarly fortunate, if they 
diſcharge their duty by improving it to the 
beſt advantage. But by thoſe whom rature 
has not fo favoured, great things may be 
done, if they call in the aſſiſtance of art, 
ſuppoſing there is nothing defective in their 
organs of ſpeech, for in that caſe it would 
be much better for them to turn their mind 
to ſome other purſuit than that Which re- 
quires a public delivery. 


How to ſflrengthen the voice. 


If your voice be only weak and inclined 
to tenuity, ſpeak aloud in your chamber a 
quantity every day of whatever you may be 
reading. At firſt do not deliver or read out 
much, for you may thereby injure inſtead 
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ſtrengthening your organs. —Inereaſe the 
quantity by degrees, for it is by degrees 
and perſeverance that you may hope to ac- 
compliſh your purpoſe. Your organs will 
thus gradually open, and your tones will 
gain power every day.—It is aſtoniſning 
how practice will Hrengthen and give vi- 
gour to the voice, aud ultimately bring it to 
a perfection that will enable the ſpeaker to 
do almoſt any thing with it. That of De- 
mſtoencs was naturally weak, and it was 
by practice, and no other means, that he 
brought it to ſuſſicient ſtrength. If, there- 
ſore, you have nothing to complain of but a 
weak voce, do not Ceipair, but purſue what 
ethers have ſucceſsfully done before you, 
and read or deli ver aloud by yourleit ſuch a 


quantity which you think will not over. 


train your powers. 


FAULTERING, {Zow to get rid of it. 


If you are apt to faulter in your ſpeech, 
accuſtom yout (elf, in your private readings, 
B 2 to 
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to pronounce your words and ſyllables fo 
diſtinfty one after another, that they may 
all have their full ſound and proportion. 
When you have done this for ſome time, 
and have got a Habit of ſpeaking del:bcrately 
plain, you may aiterwards expreſs yourſelf 
more fluently, and without that care and de- 
liberation io eſſentially neceſſary at firſt. If 
you find it a very difficult matter to avoid 
this fault of faultering or flammering, and 
that when you come to particular jertences 
or phraſes—in that caſe you would do well 
to change the order of the words, inſerting 
a {mooth particle or two, and putting {yn9- 
nymous words into the place of thoſe which 
made you faulter, and you will thus eaiily 
correct yourſelf of the error. 


OF BELLOWING, or SPEAKING TOO LOUD 
— To be avoided, 


It is very unbecoming and diſazreeable to 
ſpeak fo loud, or rather to bellow out ſuch a 
tremendous ſound as renders every thing ſaid 
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fo confuſed, that all articulation is de roy- 
ed.—Many people think that this gives a 
dignity and majefly to what they ſay; but 
on the contrary it deprives their ſpeeches of 
one of their greateſt objects, that of being 
clearly and diſtincily heard. This method is 
ſo deſtructive of all good ſpeal ing, that the 
words may be faid, not to be uttered, but 


that every thing is a confuſed Budde of ſound 
and noiſe. 


MUMBLING, Or SPEAKING TOO MUCH TO 
YOURSELF—T%s be corredted. 


This is an error quite contrary to the one 

I have juſt mentioned, and takes place when 
a man does not open his mouth wide enough 
to give proper roam for his words to pals. 
By this means he makes a kind of run 
Ving noiſe about the rf of his mocith, as 
if he were ſpeaking out of a cave or a hog/- 
bead, and hardly ever ſends forth one d/j- 
tin& ſound, or conveys one articulate word, 
much farther than his teeth or lips. This 
B 3 Bel. 
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hollow way of ſpeaking is no leſs unpleaſant 
than the one above mentioned, 


THE VOICE TO BZ MADE SOFT and 
AGREEABLE to the EAR. 


As the with of a ſpeaker is certainly to- 
be heard with pleaſure and delizht, he ought 
to endeavour to make his voice as ſweet, 
feft, and agreeable as he poſſibly can—Lve- 
ry thing harſh and dijtordant in his tones 
muſt be got rid of, and which for the moſt 
part ariſe from nothing elſe but bad habits 
— But where the fault lics in the natural 
formation of his guns, in that cafe no ef- 
fectual remedy can be adminiſtered, but 
perſeverance and a little labour may cer- 
tainly do a great deal. That the art of 
ſoftening and harmonizing the voice may be 
acquired by care and imdryjtry is plain from 
what Cicero did in this particular; for he 
had a very ude coarſe voice before he 
went into G»eece, but by ſtaying there 
fome time he brought it, by habit, to ſo 

much 
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much ſweetneſs and delicacy, that ne charme 
ed the car with the /o/?e/? ſounds imaginable, 
You muſt therefore try to give your voice 
ſuch a ſinacthneſe, that the turns, tonvs, and 
cadences of it may pleaſe the car of your 
auditor, although he ſhould not under.c2nd 
in the leaſt either your language, or the ſub- 
Jeet you are ſpeaking of. 


NEVER SPIT, er HEM, W'le ſpealtyg, 


Several people have a cuſtom of Hitting 
and hemming in their ſpcech, which are not 
only diſguſting to the yes and ears of their 
bearers, but conſiderably interrupt their de- 
livery.— | he latter habit is very common 
even among the firſt ſpeakers in both the 


Houſe cf Lords and Commons, The late 


Lord 4jbburton had it to very great excels, 
which rendered him, with other cauſes, a 
molt diſagrecable and ungracins deliverer, 
although what he faid was always to the 
purpoſe, and logically correct Both thele 
vices {ould be carefully avoided, 
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OF VARYING THE VOICE. 


You ought to vary the voice according 
to the changes of your ſubject, the paſſions 
you would exprefs yourſelf, or excite in 
others, the ſeveral parts of your ſpeech, and 
according to the nature of the words you 
make uſe of, — There is nothing ſo gratizg 
to the car of an auditory, or that gives 
them ſo much diſguſt, as a voice continually 
in the ſame key, without the leaſt diviſion or 
variety, and yet this is the common fault of 
moſt ſoeakers. There are few voices ſo bad 
that might not be rendered not only bearable, 
but p/coſert, if their owners knew how to 
give them thoſe turns and variations which 
are ſo necefiary in the courſe of a ſpeech, in 
order to keep alive the attention of the 
hearer. A wniformity of tone not only 
falls upon the ear, but is extremely preju- 


dicial to whatever you ſay ft places every 


part of a ſpeech on the fame level, takes 
away all porver from that which cught to 
bave 
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have the greateſt Arength, not only of ar- 
_ gument but of expreſſion, and reduces all 

to that equality of ſound, which gives no 

more diflinfion to the paſſions, than to the 
dryeſt part of a cold and regular narration, 
This monotony is too common a fault on the 
Hage, in the pulpit, the ſenate, at the bar, 
and, in fact, in every place where public 
peaking is practiſed. 


HOW TO CURE YOURSELF OF A MON®Qs 
TONOUS TCNE. 


The beſt way to get rid of a monotony 
of tene, is to attend particularly to common 
converſation, to the chit-e bat of a tea- table, or 
the method with which people pronounce 
their ordinary diſcourſe, Mind likewife 
the way that women expreſs themſelvcs 
when they feel the ſubject they talk upon; 
ſuch as when they pronoynce their ſorrows 
for the loſs of a Hand, a child, or any 
other fond and beloved relative. When 
you have done this, cndeavour to expreſs 

yourſelf, 
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yourſelf, when in pr:vate, after the ſame 
manner as if upon the fame occaſions.— 
By theſe means you will inſenſibly improve 
your voice, and, in time, give it that rich- 
neſs and variety, which are eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to your becoming a popular ſpeaker. 


RULES FOR VARYING THE VOICE. 


There are the following diſtinctions in 
the voice -A High tone or a loro one, a 
vehement or a foft one, a fwift or flow one, 
The ſpeaker's buſineſs is to keep up a juſt 
meaſure in theſe diſtinctions, and thereby 
obſerve that variety which I have ſhewn is 
ſo eſſential. 

The principal thing 1s to maintain a pro- 
per medium of tone, becauſe any extreme is 
exceedingly cifagrecable, Firſt, with re- 


ſpect to its Height, you ought to take care 
not to raiſe it, as ſome people do, continu- 
ally to the hzghe/t note it can reach, or, on 
the other hand, muſt you fink it fo /ow, as 


to render yourſelf ſcarcely intelligible. To 
be 
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be conſtantly training it to the top deſtroys 
the ſolemnity of freacl ing, the tveight and 


dignity of pleading, and gives to every thing 


*% 
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you lay a ſqueaking effeniinacy, unb coming 
a many and impreſſive ſpenker. It often 


likewiſe creates a har and mmi found, | 
and frequently occaſio s a boarfergſs in the 
throat, that will prevent you from being 


— — 


£ able to do the ſmalleſt juſtice to whatever 
F you afterwards ſay. The contrary extreme 
is juſt as bad; for to utter in a /-w baſs is a 
kind of mutter ing, and you may as well fit 
down as continue in ſuch an unintelligible 
manner, not one word in ten reaching the 
ear of your auditors, To cure yourſelf of 
theſe imperfections, when you are alone 
attune the tones of your voice to your ear, 
(which ought to be nicely correct) and 
whatever ofends it immediately try to 
' amend, and bring it to that harmonzous 
pound which is pleaſant to yourlelf; for if 
your organs of hearing be perfect, they 4 
will 
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will ſerve, in this reſpect, as a juſt and faith- 
ful guide, | 


NOT To BE TOO VIOLENT WITH YOUR 
VOICE. 


Do not be fond of forcing your tones too 
often to that vehemence which you cannot 
ſupport long without conſiderable pain to 
yourſelf, and which, perhaps, might be the 
means of cracking your vice, waich, like 
the firings of a muſical inſirument, fre- 
cuently breaks when wound up 1% high, 
On the contrary, you ſhould not be too 
gentle and mild fþoken, as theſe deſtroy the 
force and energy of your ſpeech, and make 
it no more attended to, than the flimſy tone 
| of an ordinary Horys teller. 


TCO GREAT A VOLUBILITY TO BE 
AVOIDED. 


The volubility of your utterance ought 
always to be moderated in ſuch a manner as 
to prevent you ſrom being too precipitate, 

a fault 
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a fault which moſt people commit, and 
which injures very materially their arti- 
culation; for it often creates a thickneſs in 
their ſpeaking, one word following an- 
other with ſuch rapidity, that all pronunci- 
ation is deſtroyed, and every thing is hur- 
ried and confuſed. This is a vicious mode 
of delivery, and whatever abilities you may 
otherwiſe have, this one error will render 
them all as uſeleſs. All fluency ſhould be 
kept within bounds, or eiſe it becomes an 
unmeaning gabble, and a chaotic jumble of 
words, The object of elocution is to per- 
ſuade; but how can 2 ſpeaker expect to 
convince his hearers, if he does not give 
them time to think, or reaſon, upon what he 
ſays? and how ſhould a jury be able to 
keep up with a /awyer whoſe language 
may be ſaid to ride pot? Of reaſons and 
arguments thus hurled upon the ear as 
quick as flaſhes of lighining upon the eye, 
it is impoſible that one in twenty can 
be remembered, and conſequently they 

mult 
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muſt effectually fail of their intended ef- 
fect. 

This practice of ſpeaking too fall, veith= 
out obſerving the proper pauſes, is a great 
diſadvautage to toe ſpeaker himſclſ, as well 
as an indecency to an auditory. Diitinc- 
tion of periods, the fine cadences that adorn 
and illuſtrate a ſpeech with grace and orna- 
ment, cannot be preſerved in the confaſion 
of precipitation, _ the proper time of 
drawing the breath not being allowed, the 
jungs are very . thereby conſiderably 

affected. Every perſon who withes to diſ- 
1 n himſelf as a ſpeaker, ſhould care- 
fully avoid this error, but not go to the other 
extreme, which is equally as bad, namely, 


SPEAKING TOO SLOW, 


The habit of drawing out by degrees, 
and with the ſame regular tenor of found, 
one word heavily after another, has a moſt 
ſormniferous eſtect upon the attention, and 


{ſhould therefore be got rid cf. The beſt 


way 
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way is to regulate your lengue agreeably to 
the cars of your auditors, without either | 
ſpeaking ſa/ler than they can follow you, 
or drawing out your words fewer than 


= 
— — — 


they have patience to attend to. Vour 
ſpeech ought to be ſometimes fluent, but 
not o guick, and reſembie, excepting 
where the paiions are concerned, more 


e r 


the Jlito of a gliding ſtream, than the rapi- 


dity of a torrent. 

T be diſtinctions in the voice, which are 
here mentionc a, give the power of great 
variation of tone; : but this ought net to be 
done over hafti!y > Fades epting in ſome few 
| occaſions) with too cnſpicuss a difference 
between one fornd and another; but let 
one tone, as it were, melt or ſlide into an- 
other, and not make /udderly fo palpable a 
x change, as to thoſe who did not fee you 
would appcar as if another perſon had juſt 
ſtarted up to ſpeak. 
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TO VARY THE VOICE ACCORDING TO 
THE SUBJECT. 


If you ſpeak of ſuch things as you wiſh 
your hearers only to underſtand, and no- 
thing elſe, there is no need of any great 
beat or ſpirit in your delivery, but a clear 
diftin voice will anſwer ſufficiently the 
purpoſe; becauſe your object is not to 
move the feelings and affeftions ſo much as 
to inform the underſtanding But if you 
deſign to make your hearers admire the 
bounty and goodncſs of the Creator, his wiſ- 
dom and peter, you muſt dg it with a grave 
voice, and with a tone of admiration. 

If you ſpeak of the actions of any perſon 
that deſerve commendation, and ſuch as you 
would with to have your auditors value as 
much as you e/teem them ysurſel”; or if you 
ſpeak of thoſe that are unju/? and infamous, 
and which you would have your hearers 
abhor and deteſt as much as you do, you muſt 
adjuſt your voice to the quality of the one 
| and 
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and the other—exprefing the firſt with a 
full, lofty, and a kind of ſatisfactory tone, 
and the other with a ftrong, violent, and paſ- 
ſionate voice, and with a tone of anger and 
d:teflation. 
© you ſpeak of the events of human liſe, 
you mult give, in the relation, thoſe that 
are fortunate, a briſt and cheerful tone, and 
thoſe that are, on the contrary, unfortunate, 
with ſad and mournſul accents. The tone 
of mirth ſuits well the character of good 
fortune, and a melaucholy one is proper for 
any ſtory reſpecting diſappointment and af- 
fiifioms. The one is a ſubject of gazety and 
cod biemour, and the other of melancholy 
and d jectizn. | 
Things reſpecting nature muſt be ſpoken 
with 2 tone of eaſe and clearneſs, but re- 
guire no exertion, we mean in plain narra- 
tion Het thoſe are not all a/z#e, for ſome 
a72 more conſiderable than others with re- 
ipect to their grandeur, beauty, and luſtre 
Sach, for inſtance, are the heavens, more 


C 
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noble than the earth, the ſun and fars are 
far ſuperior to herbs and inſecis; and there- 
fore they are not to be ſpoken of with the 
ſame tone of voice, or equal ſtreſs of pro- 
nunciation. 

The ations and events of human life too 
are not all ſimilar, becauſe a great crime, 
or an extraordinary cruelty, is infinitely 
worſe than the omiſſion of the payment of 
a common debt; the noble exploits of a brave 
congueror are to be conſidered as deſerving 
a higher rank than the v#/7zar actions of a 
captain of a mob; and the ſafety of a whole 
kingdem is of more conſequence than the 
intereſt of a private individual — They 
then confequently require, whenever they 
are introduced into a diſcourſe, a difterent 
kind of delivery, according to the diver/ity 
of the ſubjects; for it would be ridiculous 
to ſpeak common and ordinary things with 
a ſolemn tragical tone, 2nd equally abſurd, 
on the other hand, to ſpeak of great and 
important affairs with a tone of unconcern 

and 


and familiarity, fit only for the prattle of a 
tea- table. 


HOWTO VARY THE VOICE ACCORDING 
TO THE PASSIONS, 


The beſt way to make others feel the 
fame paſſion or afſe71on of the mind you 
would wiſh to expreſs, is to conſider with 
care and attention what you are going to 
ſpeak of; © force your foul (as Shake- 
{peare ſays) to your own conceit,” and you 
will thereby be ſenſibly tæuched with the 
ſubject, and be able to move others upon it 
with more effectual {ympathy. Some ora- 
tors have brought, by art, a counterfeit re- 
Jemblance of feeling to much perfection, and 
although, at the time, they have not felt 


themſelves, ſtill have contrived to make their 


auditors feel, and that to an aſtoniſhing 
degree But there have been but few who 
have excelled in this talent, for without it 


is exquiſitely done, the whole deception is 


C 2 immediately 
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immediately ſeen through, and conſequent- 
ly can have no other power but that of 
creating riſibility in the audience. The 
method I have above adviſed, and which is 
more particularly mentioned in a ſubſequent 
part of this work, is inſinitely the beſt, and 
can by habit be accompliſhed by almoſt 
every body whoſe feelings are properly re- 
fined. If you are affefed, your emotion 
will ſoon diſplay itſelf by the voice, which, 
like the „ring of an inſtrument, will found 
as it is touched, It will expreſs love by a 
ſoft, gay, and charming tine; hatred by a 
Harp, ſullen, and ſevere one; joy with a full, 
flowing, and briſt tone; and grief with a 
dull, heavy, and ſorrotuſul one, occaſionally 
heaving a /igh from the beſem. Fear is de- 
monſtrated by a trembling agitated voice, 
ſometimes interrupted by a perplexity and 
apprehenſion of thought. Cnſidence, on the 
contrary, is diſcovered by a /9ud, ſtrong tone, 
always bold and daring, but ever within the 

1 bounds 
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bounds of decency and moderation. Anger is 
expreſſed by a harp, impetuous, and violent 
tone, often taking breath, and the utterance 
frequently ſhiothered by the frength of the 
paſſion— As for inſtance in the tragedy of 
Cymbeline, when Poſthumus ſuſpects the 
continency of Imogen: 


„ 
of Oo, — iy A I I ann 


No {wearing —— 
If you will wear yuu have not done it, you lie. 
And I will &iil thee if thou Joſt deny 
Tlou'ſt made mea Cuckoldonm_ 
— O that 1 had her here, to tear her limb- meal 
1 will go there—and do it in the court before 
ler father — I'll do ſome ching 


On! all the devils! 


—_— — 


This yellow Iachimo in an hour—was't not? 

Or leſo at firit—perchance he ſpoke not. 
You mult of courſe ſpeak theſe words with 
an elevated and enraged tone, and with the 
accents of a man all on fire, and in a fury 
next to diſtraction. And when Lear is de- 
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nied the liberty of ſpeaking to his daugh- 
ter: | 
Vengeance! plague ! death! confuſion ! —— ö 


ä 


Fiery? what fiery quailty ? 
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- my breath and blood. 
Fiery? the fiery Duke ?—tell the hot Puke that 


Again in the ſame play: 


Darkneſs and devils ! 
Saddle my horſes 


call my train together 
Degenerate baſtard - l'll not trouble tee 


It is evident that theſe expreſſions muſt be 
ſpoken in ſuch a manner, as if the paſſion 
had almoſt choaked up your dclivery, and 
that you cannot utter more words together, 
your choler and vexation being ſo great. 

If you are moved with compaſſion, and 
your tones be in union with your feelings, 


you will expreſs yourſelf with a gentle com- 


paſſionate veice—As Mr. Erſkine did (in 
his memorable defence of Captain Bailie, 
1776) who was charged Fith a libel by the 
Earl of Sandwich, then firſt lord of the 
admiralty, and one of the Governors of 
Greenwich-hoſpital) in reading the fol- 
lowing words, which are part of an affidavit 
of Charles Smith on his diſmiſſion from his 
ſituation in the hoſpital : 


— ha: 
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That he 1eceived his diſmiſſion when 
languiſhing with Gckneſs in the infirmary, the 
conſequence of which was, that his unfortunate 
wife, and ſeveral of his helpleſs innocent cluldren 
died in miſery and want; the women actually 
expiiing at the gutes of the hoſpital, 


This ſentence was delivered by Mr. Erſ- 
kine with the humble/t accents of commiſe- 
ration. His voice was compoſed of ſuch 
tones as affected every perſon who heard 
him.—He ſpoke with paſſion too; but then 
it was the paſſion of a mind afflicted, and 
ſenſibly touched with the ſad and unfertu- 
nate ſituation of him whom he alluded to. 

When M.. Garrick, in the character of 
Lear, repeated the following lines : 


You fee me here, ye gods, a poor old man, 
As full of grief as age, wretched in both! 
If it be you that ſtir theſe daughiers' hearts 
Againſt their father, fool me not ſo much 
To bear it tamely—touch me with noble anger; 
O let not women's weapons, water-drops, 
Stain my man's cheeks. 


He ſpoke them with ſuch a heart-felt and 
deplorable tone, that the waole theatre was 


filled with grief and melancholy. 
grief C4 ESTEEM 


* * iv. « 
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ESTEEM or ADMIRATION. How 
to expreſs them, 


If you would wifh to impreſs your au- 
dience with a reſpect for the character of 
any particular perſon or perſons of whom 
you are ſpeaking, and would te/fify your 
own e/te:m of him or them, you ſhould do 
it with a &fty and magnificent tone, in the 
fame manner as Mr. Burke concluded his 
beautiful ſpeech in ſupport of Mr. Fox's fa- 
mous India bill in the year 1784: 

I anticipate with joy the reward of :hoſę whoſe 
whole conſequence, pa er, and authority exiſteck 
only for the benefit of mankind; and Icarry my 
mind to all the people, and all the names and de- 
ſcr:pticns, that, relieved by this meaſure, would 
dlet> the labours of that parliament, and the con- 


„ Ff:2Qnce which the beſt Houſe of Commons had 


given to him who beſt deſcried it. The little ca- 
vils of party would not be heard where freedom 
and happineſs would be felt. There was not a 


tongue, a nation, a religion in India, which would 
not bleſs the prefiding care and manly benefi- 
cence of that Houſe, and of him who propoſed to 
them this great work. Their names would ncver 

: be 
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be ſeparatcd before the throne of the divine 
goodneſs, in whatever language, or with what- 
ever rites, pardon was aſked for fin, and reward 
for thoſe who i nitated the godhead in his uni- 
verſal bounty to his creg tures. 
Let any man ſpeak theſe words with a lt 
and languiſbing voice, and nothing can ap- 
pcar more cold, fiat, and inſipid; but, cn 
te contrary, let him pronounce them with 
noble accent, and animate them with a le 
tene, agrecably to their own ſpirit and mage 
n:Jicence, aid chen they will appear in the! 
own proper /a/ire, create in an auditory the 
higheſt admiration, and delight perhaps as 
much as if they came from the mouth of ine 
criginal ſpeaker. 


CONTEMPT. Haw to expreſs it by 
| the Hoice. 


If you would with to ſhew the contempt 
you have for a man, and expoſe him to the 
audience, you mult do it with a ſcornful 
tone; but without the ſmalleſt paſſion, ea- 
gerneli, or violence of voice, as, no doubt, 

Cicero 
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Cicero did, when he ſpoke to Cæcilius, 
who pretended to be preterred before him 
for pleading inthe accuſation of Herres. 


But you, Cæcilias, pray what can you do? 
Where's your capacitv upon this mighty pre- 
tenſion of yours? When, and upon what af- 
fair have you ever made any trial of your ſvill, 
or given any proofs of your parts and ſufficiency 
to men of ſenſe, and have not attempted at the 
ſame time vpon your own weakneſs, and run 
the hazard both of your reputation and judg- 
ment? Do you not conſider the difficulty of 
managing the cauſe of the conmmun-wealth, of 
maintaining the peace of the public from diſ- 
grace and oppreſſion, of unr4velling the whole 
life of a man from the firſt breath of buſineſs, 
and not only of ſetting it forth in its proper 
colours to the underſtanding of the judzes, but 
of expoſing it alſo to the whole world ; the dif- 
ficulty of defending the fafety and welfare of 
allies, the intereſt of provinces, the power of 
laws, and the authority of cu” courts of judica- 
ture? Take it from me, Sir, this is the fiſt 
opportunity yon have met with of learning 

| ſomething from your betters. 


li There is alſo a fine example of con- 
tempt. 
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tempt from a reply made by Lord Chatham, 
when Mr. Pitt, in the year 1740, to Mr. 
Vinnington, who had called him to order, 
but in ſo doing had himſelf uſed very illibe- 
ral terms, 


If this be to preſerve order (ſaid Nr. Pitt) 
there is no danger of indecency from the rot 
licentious tongue; for what calumm can be 
more atrocious, or What reproach more ſevere, 
than that of ſpeaking with regard to any thing 
bat trutn. Order may fumetiines be broke by 
pathon or inadvertency, but will hardly be re- 
eſtabliſhed by a monitor {ke this, who cannot 
govern his own paſſion, „hit he is reftraining 
the impetuoſity ot others. 

Happy would it be for manltind if every one 
knew lis own province; we ituuld not then 
tee the ſame man at once a ciminal and a 
judge; nor would this gentleman aſſume the 
right of dictating to others what he has not Icaru- 
ed himſelf. 


Theſe are ſpecches of fight and diſdain. 
If ſpoken with a paſſiznate voice, and with 
an appearance of any concern and indigna= 
tion, their proper eſtect is at once deſtroyed, 
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for the objects ſpoken of are not thought 
worthy of anger or re/entment, but merely 
of contembt, ſcorn, and deriſian. You would 


be laughed at, if you aniwered a dull reaſon 


with heat and cheler, or ſooe in a paſſion 
againſt that which deierves only to be d 
with—1t would be {iliy to exert the laſt 
effort of your voice, in reply to fome puny 
inſigniſicunt arguments, as if you made ule 
of Hercules club to kill a worm, which is 
enſily trod to pizces, and cruſhed under 
foot. | 


A GRIEVANCE COMPLAINED OF -H 
to be expreijed. 

When you ſpear of any abuſes you have 
received from a perſon, you mult of courſe 
deliver it in a different manner to the laſt, 
and expreſs the ij /{ice you complain of 


with an elevated tone, proportioning the ve- 
bemence and paſſion of your voice to the 
cruelty of the injury; for if you ſpoke it 
without the leaſt heat or concern, your au- 

ditors 
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ditors would neither believe what you ſaid 
to be true, nor that you were in the ſmalleſt 
degree ac grieved.— This was the reaſon 


a = 4 


that Demoſihenes reprimanded a man that 
came to him upon an t and battery, 
and deſired him to plcad his cauſe for him; 
telling bim the plain truth of the buſineſs 
with a great deal of Hnplicity, and ſhewing 
no manner of concern or vexation by his 
vitce, Why, favs the counſellor, I cannot 
believe what you tell me, But another man 
having told him the ſame ſtory over again 
in a great payion, with a ſpirit of fury and 
revenge for tae affront; Meli, I believe you 
(ſays he) now you ſpeak with the accent and 
zeal of a man that has been aſſaulted and 
beaten, This plainly ſnows With What a 
tone of voice, he thought, a perion ought to 
ſpeak upon f , and 714; ury, either to 

be believed, or to make good his cauſe, 
Almoſt innumerable are the fituations in 
which the changes and 2nflex:ons of the 
voice are highly neceſſary; but as I do not 
purpoſe 
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purpoſe to enter at large into any of the 
parts of ſpeaking, but merely to make 
ſuch ſcattered obſervations as I think will 
eſſentially ferve thoſe who want immediate 
aſſiſtance, I ſhall conclude this part of my 
labour, by obſerving, that the beſt way to 
acquire the faculty of varying the voice, not 
only when the paſſions are concerned, but 
in places where they are not called forth, 
yet where great difference of tones is nc- 


ceſſary, is to be often reading comedies, tra- 


gedies, or any dramatic works, as no.hing 
elſe will be found to improve you, in this 
particular, half ſo much as theſe. 


EXORDIUM. JL hat kind of tone to 
uſe in it. 
The exordium ought to be Hoken with 
a low and modeſt voice; for to begin in an 
unpreſuming tone 1s not only agreeable to 
the auditors, as it ſhews how great a re- 
ſpect you have for them, but is alſo an ad- 


vantage to yourſelf; for you will thereby 
be 
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be able to manage your voice much better, 
and work it up, by degrees of moderation, 
to a higher pitch of warmth and paſſion, 
which, not attended to, will cauſe you at 
firſt to be out of breath, for want of proper 
management, and perhaps you will not be 
able to recover yourſelf during the whole of 
your ſpeech. I his does not, however, mean 
that you ſhould begin ſo loro as to be heard 
by only a few people 3 but on the contrary, 
you ought to ſpeak at firſt, ſo clear and 
dijlindt as to be heard without the leaſt 
difficulty by every attentive auditor. Some 
clergymen are very faulty in beginning 
their diſcourſes fo lot, that hardly any per- 
ſon in the congregation can hear them; 
but, all of a ſudden they raiſe their voices to 
ſuch a Height, that every body's ears are 
both offended and aſtoniſhed. 

The proper method is to ſpeak the ex- 
erdium in a ſoft and eaſy tone, and in a lower 
key, together with a mere bumble addreſs, 
than the other paris of your ſpeech, But 

this 
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this rule admits of an exception ; for there 
are ſome exordiums that do not fall under it, 
ſuch as thoſe which begin in an abrupt and 
unexpected manner As that of Mr, Fox in 
the Houſe of Commons, in February 1784, 
in anſwer to a declaration from Mr, Pitt, 
that his Majeity had not, in compliance 
with the reſolutions of the Houſe, difmiled 
his miniſters : | 


I have juſt heard the d-claration of the righit 
honourable gentleman with the greateſt ſtonich- 
ment and concern. It was a language that Houſe 
had never heard ſince the revolution, or at leaft 
fines the acceſſion of the preſent royal ſamilv, 
Vt was it but a flat and peremptory negative 
to the ſentiments and wiſhes of the Honſe of 
Commons, who on their part had employed every 
caution and every delicacy ? In wit fituation 
then was this branch of the legiſtature involved ? 
To what degree of inſiguificance were the repre- 
fentatives of the people and the people themſelves 
reduced? Could it be ſaid that they had any 
longer the leaſt influence in the conſtitution of 
the country? 1 will anſwer boldly, and to the 


point: —In my opinion the matter is neazly at a 
eriſts, 


So 
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So abrupt an exordium as this is not very 
common, and ſeldom found but upon very 
extraordinary occaſions When, however, 
fuch a one is uſed, it is evident, that it is 
to be ſpoken with an elevated tone, accord- 
ing to the paſſion, either of anger that tranſ- 
ports, or of grief that afflicts, and which 
obliges you to ſet out fo abruptly in your 
ditcourſe. 


NARRATION, That tone neceſſary. 


It is not in the leaſt neceſſary to raiſe 
vour voice to any great vchemence, as many 
do, upon the propoition or narration of 
your ſpecca; for your buſineſs in this part 
of your ſpeech is to inform your hearers, 
in order to make them properly underſtand 
the ſubject in queſtion, It is therefore ſuf- 
ficient that your tone be a little higher than 
that in which you ſpeak the exordium ; 
only you muſt take care that your articu- 
lation be very clear and di/{i3:8}, becauſe the 
aarration lays the ground-Wwork of the whole 


D ſpecen, 
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ſpeech, and therefore it is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary that you ſhould make it well heard, 
if you intend to raiſe your arguments upon 
that foundation. This is not the proper 
place for any vehemence of voice, which 


muſt be kept in reſerve for the following 


parts of your ſpeech, 


CONFIRMATION and CONFUTATION., 
What tone neceſſary. 


In theſe lies the greateſt freſs of your 
ſpeech, and the laſt Fort of your voice; 
for as your mind is more engaged here, in 
the firſt by ſetting forth your arguments, 
and in the other by ſolving your adverſaries 
objections, and when, at this place all the 
adorning figures of rhetorie are made uſe of, 
you ought therefore to ſpeak with the 
greateſt force and impreſſion, and give your 
delivery as much variety of tone as poſſible, 
confining the whole, however, within the 
bounds of decency and moderation. 


PERORATIONs 


FM r 
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PERORATION. V Hat tone. to by uſ-d. 
You would do well (and Ar. Erſkine 


generally practiſes it with great effect) to 
make a conſiderable pauſe between this 
part and the /ormer, ald to begin it with a 
/rrver tone than that in which you ſpoke 
the Conſutation. As you proceed a little, 


you ſ2culd break forth into a /zuder voice, 


and conclude your ſpeech wich a kind of 
triumit hal tone, upon an aſſurance that you 
have ſuficiently made good your cauſe, and 
that to tie entire ſatisfa Sion cf your whole 
auditors—Z2As Mr. Erixine did in his glo- 
rious defence of the Dean of St. Aſaph in 


1784: 

As the friend of my client, and the friend of my 
country, I ſhall feel much ſorrow, and you your- 
ſelves will probably hereafter regret it, wehen the 
ſeaſon of reparation is Acd. (Now be broke forth 
% a tone of full crnfidence that therz was no reaſon 40 
Far bis facets) Bur why Mould 1 indalge ſuch 
unpleaſant apprchenſions, when in reality I ear 
nothing? 1 know it is impoſſible for Enzliſh 

D 2 gentlemen, 
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gentlemen, ſitting in the place you do, to pro- 
nounce this to be a ſeditious paper; much lefs 
upon the bare fact of publication explained by the 
prefixed advertiſement, and the defendant's gene- 
ral character and deportment, to give credit © 
that ſeditious purpoſe which is neccilary to con- 
vert the publication of a libel itſeif into a crime. 


q FIGURES or RHETORIC. 


| | That tone to be uſed in ſpeaking ſome of then. 
| EXCLAMATION. The proper tone to be uſed, 
[| The figure Exclamation clearly ſhews 
| by its name that it muſt be pronounced 


with a huder voice, and a more impreſſive 

1 accent than any other. As for example, 

| when the illuſtrious Chatham, not long be- 

fore his death, exclaimed in the Houſe of 

| Lords, at the time that they were debating 
upon the calamitous event at Saratoga * 

What! has ſome dreadful inundation, has ſome 


tremendous earthquake ſwallowed halt the em- 


pire, that the nation ſhould ſtand thus deprived of 
lenſe and motion! 


Ir 
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If you ſpeak theſe words without any ele- 
watzon of the vice, you deprive them of all 
their rnament and force, and inſtead of the 
animated effect which would follow them, 
if properly delivered, the whole becomes 
gull, lifeleſs, and inſit id. 


SWEARING., The ſame tone proper. 


The ſame /ſty tone is neceſſary when 
you wear by any thing, eſpecially when 
there 1s ſomething extraordinary in what 
you are going to fay—As in what Lear 
ſays, when he diſclaims all future intimacy 
with his daughter Cordelia : 


Let it be ſo, thy truth then be thy dow'r: 

For by the ſacred radiance of the ſun, 

The myſteries of [.cote, and the night, 

By all the operations of the orbs 

From whom we do cxiſt, and ceaſe to be; 

Here Idiſchuim all my paternal care, 
Tropinquity aud property of blood, 

And as a ſtranger to my heart and me 

Hold thee from this for ever.m 


Carrick uſed to repeat theſe lines with an 
| D 3 elevation 
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elevation of voice, as well as great rapidity 
of utterance, that almolt chilled every per- 
{on who heard him. 


PROSCPOPOEIA, 


You ought, in this figure, to change 
your voice, fo that it may immediately ap- 
pear as if it were not you ſpeaking for 
yourſelf, but for another perſon introduced 
in the courſe of your ſpeech, —You muſt 
like wiſe vary your tone according to the cha- 
rater and buſineſs of the aſſumed perſonage. 
For inſtance, if you bring into your diſ- 
courſe a plain dencrabie ed man, your man- 
ner of ſpeaking for him would be of courſe 
very different to that you would razke uſe 
of for a young fuſbionable rate. — This is fo 
apparent that no example is neceſiary. 

If you would introduce a man talking 
wita Himſelf upon a point of great moment, 
and arguing in his own breaſt what he 
mould do in the buſineſs, you muſt do it 
with a {aw vofce, as if he were only ſpeak- 

9 ing 
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ing to himſelf, and within his own hearing 
alone, intending not to be overheard by any 
other perſon. Here is an example from 
Tully's Oration for Cluentius, where he 
ſays of Stalenus : 

When the poor perſidious wretch ſaw a round 
ſum of money brought home to him, he began te 
think of all the ways and mem; that malice, core 
ruption, and fraud could invent. Talking thus with 
hinſ:lf.; I ſhould let the ref of the judzes come 
in now for ſnacks with me, wl-at mould ! get by 
the bargain but danger and difgrac:s 2? Cinlthink 
of nothing to have this Cppiimicus condemned for 


it? What then! Why Il try what can be done, 


& won 


APOSTROPHE., The tene neceſſary. 


You ought particularly to attend, in this 
figure, to the nature of the object you ad- 
dreſs, and to the reaſons you have in 
making uſe of it, ſo. that you may adjuſt 
the turn of your voice accordingly, For 
inſtance, when you ſpeak to inanimate 
things, you mult raiſe your voice above an 

4 ordinary 
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ordinary pitch, or a common tone, as no 
doubt Cicero did in pronouncing that fine 
apoſtrophe, in his ſpeech for Alo. 


I call you to witneſs, ye mounts, and groves 
of Alba! and ye ruined altars of the Albans ! 
once glowing with ſocial and equal rites - Ye 
altars! winch the profane madnets of Clodius 
has overthrown, and buried under the frantic 
piles of taſteleſs extravagance. 


If you make an apoſtrophe to God, many 
writers on oratory have pointed out the 
neceſſity of raiſing your voice to a cen- 
ſiderable height, as if you were to he heard 
afar-off—For when you ſpeak, ſay they, as 
it were, to the Drvinity, you ought of 
courſe to ſpeak in a higher train and in a 
I:/tier tone, than if you were ſpeaking only 
to men upon the ſame level as yourſelf, 
— This method, in ſome caſes, will anſwer 
very well, but in many others a lot, grave, 
and deliberate tone will ſuit much better 
the ſolemnity of an appeal to the Deity, 

This 
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This was ſufficiently proved by the man- 


ner in which Mr. Eine ſpoke the fol- 


lowing lines, at nearly the commencement 


of his admirable defence of Hardy 


He (alluding to the priſoner) holds his life from 
the law, and by it he demands to be tried. This 
{:ir trial I aſk; firſt from the court -l aſk it more 
emphatically from the jury—but /here be leruce ed 
bis Voice to the utmoſt ſolemnity j laſtly, and chiefly, I 
implore it of him in whoſe hands are all the iſſues 
of hie, whoſe juſt and merciful eye expands itſelf 
over all the tranſactions of mankind, without 
whom not a ſparrow falleth to the ground, and at 
whoſe command nations rife and fall, and are re- 
generated. I implore it of God himſelf, that he 
will fill vour minds with the ſpirit of juſtice, and 
of truth, that yon may be able to find your way 
through the labyrinth of matter laid before you; a 
labyrinth in which no man's life was eyer before 
involved in the whole hiſtory of Britiſh trial, nor 
indeed the univerſal annals of buman juſtice or 
injuſtice. 


EPIMONE, In what tone to utter it. 


In this figure the ſpeaker preſſes upon a 
particular point, and ſtill g upon it, 
expteſſes 
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expreſſes it over and over again, until he 
makes it ridiculous by the repetition. Here 
you would do well to uſe a bi, preſſing, 
and, as it were, a kind of inſulting tone up- 
on thoſe parts where you lay the principal 
fireſs, in order to rivet them upon the 
attention of your hearers - hi ch method 

Mr. Sheridan adopted in one part of his 
ſpeech on his motion 1a 1793, in order to 
conſider of the ſeditious practices, &c. re- 
ferred to in his Majeſty's ſpeech. 


My friend (Mr. Windham) has been parick 
Fruck, and now ſtrengthens the hands of govern - 
ment. Not later than the preceding ſeſnñons Le 
would pull off the i of perfidy, and declaimed 
loudly againſt that implicit confidence which ſome 
had argued ought to be placed in miniſters. 1t 
was owing entirely to this panic that Mr. Wind- 
ham now prevailed with himſelf to ſupport the 
miniſter becauſa ve had a bad opinion of bim. It was 
owing to this prick, that a noble and learned lord 
(Loughborough) had given his di/interefted ſupport 
to government, and it was owing to this panict that 
he accepted the ſeals of an adminiſtration he had 
uniformly reprobated. But above all it was ow- 
wg 
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ing to this panick, that a right honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Burke) had loſt his fine taſte, and de- 
icende! to the moſt ridiculons pantomimic tricks, 
and chntemptible juggling—ſuch as to carry knives 
and daggers to aſſiſt him in efforts of deſcription. 


PARRHESIA. The tens neceſſary. 


This is a figure in which you take the 
liberty of ſaying very Le things, in fact 
whatever you like, let the danger be what it 
will, where there is any confidence in the 
cauſe, or any fear of loling it hen you 
practiſe it, your voice mult be fi! and den⁰td, 
as upon the following words cf Tully in his 
oration for Ligarius: 

O admirable clemency ! worthy of eternal 
praiſe, honour, and me MOT'Y. (ice has the bolde 
neſs now beſore Cæſar to confels bin! Sutz Gt a 
crime for waich he cannot endure an ſhould be 
falſely arraigned, neither does he feat the private 
reſentments of tus judge nur it See how undaunt. 


ed 1 am row upon the coaficence oi your geœcd- 


neſs. See the great lights of generoſity ard wit. 


dom that countenance me from your royal aſpect. 
Iwill raiſe my voice as bud as I can, that all the 
people of Rome may hear me. The war being 


Pegun, 
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begun, Sir, and almoſt ended, i went over to your 
enemy's camp before the finiſhing ſtroke of it, upon 
my own ch:ice, and witacut any compalſuticn. 
CLIMAX. Hotu to manage the voice. 


When your ſpecch climbs up by decrees 


through ſeveral clauſes of a ſentence to a He- 
riad or full point, it is evident that the ve 
muſt accordingly riſe by the ſame gralations 


of elevation to anſwer every ſtep of the hgure, 
until it is at the due Height of it—As in 
this climax of Mr. Erſkine's, in his ſpecch 


in defence of Mr. Loolke, on the late ſtate 
trials, alluding to the trial by jury: 


— There ſtill remains that which is even 
paramount to the lau —that great tribhmal which 
the wiſdom of our anceſtors raiſed in this couutry 
for the ſupport of the people's rights—=that tiibu— 
nal which has wade the law, that tribunal whict: 
has given me you to look at—that tribunal wich 
is ſurrounded with an hedge, as it were, ſet about it 
that tribunal which from age to ave has been 
fighting for the liberties of the people, and without 
the aid of which it would have been in vain for 
me to ſtand up before you, or to think of loukius 
round for afſiſtance, 

ANTITHE>IS, 
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AN TITHESISs. Tow to ſpeak it. 


You mult particularly diſtinguiſh both 
the contraries, and pronounce the h of 
them with a different tone from the /atter—» 
tbis with a louder accent than that, to ſhew 
the oppoſitizn between the ene and the other, 
and to adjuſt the voice to the cantrariety. 
As in the following example, in the ſecond 
Catilinary : 

If we will but compare C24 parties, and weigh 
the juſtice, and the reaſons of the o, againſt the 
obe, we ſhall find how inconfiderable our ene- 
mies are, and how caſy it is to conquer them. Fur 
modeſty ſiglits on {5+ /tde, and impuilence on tht: 
Tre is purity of manners, there impurity 4 here is 
faith, there fraud; her: is piety, there wickedneſ:s 
berc is conſtancy, % fook-hardinefs 3 here is ha- 
nour, there infany:; ere is continence, there luſt. 
Here, in fine, juſtice, temperance, courage, pru- 
dence, and all kind of oirmes are in conſede- 
racy, and detending with TY altice, with luxury, 
with cowardice, with temerity, and all kind of 
vices, VC. &C, 


I ſhall not trouble the reader with any 
more of the figures which rhetoricians 
have 


—— 2+ "wat, — ͤ— 
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have given us, it not being neceſſary to our 
preſent purpoſe, and ſhall therefore cloſe 
them with the anti?he/;s, 


- BREATH— To to manage it in ſpeaking. 


There are ſome ſentences very port, ench 
part of which is but a frinple expreſſion, and 
conſiſts only of cxe ſingle profefitiin, As 
the following: 

He died young, but he died happy. His friend: 
have not had him long, but his death is the ereat- 
cit trouble and grief they ever hud for the love 
and the Joſs of him. He has enjoyed the f:re.?; of 
the world only for a little while, but he never 
taſted the iter, of it. He has not taken a we 
walk, but he went only upon flowers. 


Theſe periods can not only be pro- 
nounced with one breath, but can hard: / 
be ,pronounced otherwiſe, without conit- 
derably weaxening their expreſſion. 

There ar: ſome ſentences that are longer, 


ſuch as the following: 


Look upon the world as a place here vou 
will be loſiag ſomething every Joy, thi you have 
| let: 
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loſt all and have no more to loſe; and with theſe 
meditations prepoſſeſs your ſoul, that, having its 
original from h:ave2, it will one day have the hap- 
pineſs to return hither. 


And this ſentence may be alſo pro- 
nounced all at a breath, if your voice be 
tolerably good; if you cannot do it with 
eaſe to yourſelf, you muſt practiſe it; for a 
period fo delivered comes rounder and fuller 
to the car, and appears with more force and 
teauty than if you take 5reath often. 


LONG BREATH nece{/cry in a ſpeaker, 
Elo to gcguire it. 

You muſt: endeavour, by frequent exer- 
Ciſe, to acquire a habit of being /ons-winded, 
but it mult be done by degrees, for nature 
is not to be changed in a moment, She 
may do a great deal in this reſpect, but 
where there is a deſiciency, art may do 
much. It is ſaid that Demihenes, who had 
naturally a ort breath, finding the neceſfity 
of a public ipcaker having a hug che, gave 
a great 


„ 25 
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a great actor of comedy a thouſand drachmas 
to improve him in this particular—He uſed 
to excerciſe himſelf upon all the difficul- 
ties of reſpiration, and while running up a 
bill, would repeat verſes, or parts of his 
harangues ; which cuſtom particularly 
ſtrengthened his langs, and in a ſhort time, 
with pains and labour, he accompliſhed his 
purpoſe.— Any perſon may by the ſame 
means be as ſucceſsful, if he will make the 
experiment, 

There are other periods that run conſi- 
derably langer than thoſe I have given, whica 
cannot be pronounced without taking breats 
twice or theric - As for example: 


As it is prejudial to one's health to take food 
and not to digeſt it, becauſe crude and indigeſted 
meats create ill humours, and do rot nouriſh, but 
cloy and corrupt the body: So when the fomach 
of the ½ul, that is the memory, is filled with a 
great deal of Knowledge; it this knowledge be 
not well digeſted by the warmth of ch.rity; if it 
do not diffuſe itſelf after that through the arte ies 


and marrcy of the ſoul, and paſs into the ci: 


and 
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and manners of men, and if it does not become 
good itſelf upon Knowing what is good, and what 
x 


— OO 


goes to the making of a good life; does not this 
knowledge tura into ,s that nut! imunt does into 


had humour ; ? 


You ought to pronounce the firſt part 
of this period without taking breath, If 
you find you cannot utter the ſecond in the 
{fame manner, it will be much better for 
you to make a pauſe at the beſt place you 
can, than run yourſelf out of breath, which 
is deſtructive of whatever you attempt then 
to repeat. 


CLAUSES OF A PERIOD. Hot to ma- 
nage them. 


In diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral parts ef a 
period, you mult not do it in ſuch a way as 
if there were mire periods than one in a 
ſentence. Where the di/tin2tn of the 
clauſes are compelled to be prominent, you g 
would do well to diſtinguiſh them by your 
pronunciation without taking breath, ex- 


E ccpting 
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cepting there be ſo many of them, that one 
fingle reſpiration cannot reach the end of 
the whole pericd. 


SHORT PERIODS, Pauſes after them dif- 
ferent from thoſe after long ones, 


It is proper to make a pauſe after every 
period, but it muſt be a very ſhort one 
after a ſhort period, and a little longer after 
long ones. This rule mult of courſe be 
broke into, when the ſenſe requires that 
you ſhould wait for ſome conſiderable time 
after a ſentence, in order to leave an im- 
preſſion of ſome weighty matter upon the 
mind, although the ſentence perhaps be 
very ſhort; and, on the contrary, there are 
many long periods, after which you may 
pauſe but a very little time, as they contain 
nothing that is worthy of marking particu- 
larly on the attention, 


SUBSEQUENT 
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SUZSEQUENT PERIOD LOWER THAN THE 
CLOSE OF THE PRECEDING ONE, 

When you begin a period, you ought to 
do it in a /awer tone than that in which you 
concluded the 4%. — IT tis will be found to 
give you caſe, and ſave your powers, al- 
though in many caſes it is much better to 
begin it with a tone a little iger, than the 
cadence of the laſt, in crder to accord with 
the ſenſe and ſpirit of your ſentence z an] in 
ſo doing a variation of tone 1s created, 
which prevents you always beginning in 
the ſame manner, 


PERIOD THAT REQUIRES GREAT FORCE 
OF VOICE. — Haw to manage the ſen- 
tences immediately preceding. 


When you have a period to pronounce 
that requires a great elevation of the tone, 
you mult moderate and manage your voice 
with care, upon thoſe periods that i pre- 
cede it; leſt, by employing the whole /9rce 

| E 2 of 
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of it upon thoſe, you exhauſt yourſelf, and 
expreſs this languidly, which requires more 
vigour and vehemence. It is in this manage- 
ment that Garrick particularly excelled ; 
as when Hamlet is collared by Laertes in 
Ophelia's grave, he exclaims, among other 
things : 
Why, I will fight with him upon this theme, 

Until my eye-lids will no longer Wag. 
The energy with which this great actor 
repeated theſe lines was ſufficient to give 
them a certain force; but it was not fo 
great as he would, no doubt, have called 
torth, had he not known, that it was ne- 
ceſſary for him to fave his powers for what 
was to follow : 

Come ſhew me what thow'lt do, 
Wou'd'ſt weep? wou'd'ſt fight? wou'd'ſt f.ſt ? 
wou'd'{t tear thyſelf ? 

Wou'd'ſt drink up Eile, eat a crocodile ? 

I'll dot. Do'ſt thou come hither but to whine ; 

To out-face me with leaping in her grave ? 

Be buried quick with her; and ſo will 1; 

And if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 

Mͤllione 
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Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 

Singing his pate againſt the burning zone, 

Make Offa like a wart 
Here he exerted all his powers, which he 
could not have done if he had ſpent him- 
ſelf, and exhauſted his voice beforehand, 


upon any occaſion that juſt preceded, 


PRONUNCIATION, 


Your pronunciation (which word, by the 
bye, is very frequently called, by even de- 
cent people, pronoumciation) ought to be 
ſuch as 1s commonly practiſed in the ordi- 
nary converſation of well bred companies. 
Their method of pronouncing words you 
muſt make yourſelf acquainted with, for it 
is the ſtandard of pronunciation for the time, 
and there is a kind of faſhion in this, as 
there is in almoſt every thing elſe, Many 
words ſpoken twenty years ago were pro- 
nounced differently ten years after, and 
ſome of theſe are at this time pronounced 
unlike what has been practiſed at any other 

E 3 period, 
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period. Whatever impropriety there may 
be in this continual fluctuation in the mode 
of uttering words, ſtill that is a matter you 
may lament, but cannot rectify of your- 
ſelf—Your buſineſs, as a ſpeaker, is to pro- 
nounce in ſuch a manner as not to end 
the cars of your auditors; and the only way 
you can do this, is to ſpeak the language 
according to common cuſtom, we mean among 
thoſe from whom we are ſure to hear no 
vulgariſms of accent, or any vicious pro- 
vincial pronunciations. 

If any friend of yours has had greater 
opportunities than you have had of making 
himſelf acquainted with the elegant mode 
of pronouncing, you ought not to be 
aſhamed of aſking his advice, when- 
ever you entertain doubts reſpecting the 
proper pronunciation of any word; and if 
you can perſuade him to be preſent when- 
ever you ſpeak in public, for the purpoſe 
of ſetting down thoſe words in his mind 
which you proncunce wrong, and after- 

wards 
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wards tell you of them, you will thereby 
be able, in a ſhort time, to correct your- 
ſelf in ſuch improprieties, and bring your 
ſpeech to that poliſh and refinement, to at- 
tain which is one of the moſt important ob- 
jects that can poſſibly engage your at- 
tention, 


TO KEEP YOUR VOICE UP To THE END 
OF A SENTENCE. 


Many people have a moſt vicious habit 
of gradually and regularly failing the voice 
as they proceed in a ſentence, and when 
they come to the laſt word it is hardly in- 
telligible. This error you ought particu- 
larly to avoid—Your tone muſt be kept vp 
upon the pronunciation of the /a/? word of 
a period as audibly as in any other part; 
and this rule induced Garrick (who cau- 
tiouſly attended to it himſelf ) at the hour 
of levity, when he was ſuperintending a 
rehearſal, to give an actreſs, who was not 
remarkable for her ſtrict obſervance of vir- 
E 4 tue, 
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tue, the following advice: My good 
% Madam, the cloſe of your periods will 
ce not be heard by half the audience For 
cc heaven's ſake let your voice be audible 
ce to the very end—I am ſure you muſt 
« know how abſolutely neceſſary it is to 
cc Feep up your end.” The inſtruction was 
good; and the way in which he worded it 


created a titter among the ſurrounding 
performers. 


ACTION, 
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ACTION. 


Action is one of the moſt important 
parts of oratory. The ancient orators con- 
ſidered it fo eſſential a qualification, that 
Demoſthenes declared, that it combined, in 
itſelf, all the other qualities of elocution ; 
and Tully was of the ſame opinion when he 
ſaid, that it had the ſole power and principal 
command of ſpeech, and that it was the 
eloquence of the body. Quintilian wrote 
more upon it than any other writer of for- 
mer times, and with greater judgment— 
Many of his rules may be read, even at 
the preſent time, with conſiderable advan- 
tage ; although he has confined his in- 
ſtructions ſolely to the har. Several things, 
however, he recommends the practice of, 
that cannot now be uſed—Such as © beat- 
« ing the brow, the head, the breaſt, and 

e thigh” 
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« thigh” Frequent famping he alſo ad- 
viſes— Theſe motions in his time were 
much admired, but in ours could not be 
endured, 


Hints reſpecting ACTION to theſe who wiſh 
to ſpeak gracefully in public. 

Action is ſo generally allowed to be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary in the good delivery of a 
ſpeech, that every perſon who expreſſes his 
ſentiments in public, is ſure to practiſe it, 
but for the moſt part in ſo au#ward, fo in- 
elegant, and ſo inexpreſſive a manner, that 
the eye of the auditor being diſguſted and 


< repelled,” to uſe the late Dr. Johnſon's 


expreſſion, at the picture before him, the 
matter delivered, however ingenious and 
to the purpoſe, fails of its effect. How to 
meliorate gentlemen in this particular, as 
well as in others, is the grand object of 
this little treatiſe; although I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with merely giving ſuch hints 
as I am convinced will, when called forth 

into 
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into uſe, be found of eſſential practical 
ſervice. 

In order to correct bad habits, and at- 
tain an elegant and expreſſive action in 
ſpeaking, I particularly recommend the 
choice of ſuch company as are conſidered 
by the world as well-bred and poliſhed in 
their manners. Attend clofely to the me- 
thod with which they exprets themſelves ; 
and, when you return home, endeavour to 


call back your recollection to ſuch parts of 


their action as molt forcibly engaged your 
attention, and afforded you the greater 
pleaſure. Make a point, alſo, of remem- 
bering the icatences or exprefſions that 
gave riſe to them, and try to repeat them 
(if before a glaſs the better) in the fame 
manner that pleaied you, and by fo doing 
it will be in your power to compare your 
own method with thoſe of other people, 
and correct yourſelf accordingly, If any 
one of your acquaintances is more parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed for the elegance of 

his 
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his manners than the others, be frequently 
with him, cloſely and attentively watch his 
every motion, action, and geſture ; and 
thus, by having a pleaſing and graceful 
picture before your eyes, you will, by en- 
deavouring to imitate what you admire, 
rid yourſelf of whatever bad habits you may 
have, and become, in time, almoſt a type 
of the object of your admiration. 

I ſhall here introduce a few rules, that 
may aſſiſt you in the attainment of the ob- 
ject before us. 


How to uſe the HaNDs in Action. 


The hands are the chief inſtruments of 
action, and can be uſed in as many ways 
as there are things which they are capable 
of ſignifying. We make uſe of them in 

 Accuſing, Intreating, 
Acquitting, Admiring, 
Promiſing, Swearing, 
Threatening, Ec. &c, P 
and, in fact, in repreſenting almoſt every 
thing 
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thing we ſpeak of, and which require ſo 
many different actions of the hands. It 
was their general uſe that made Duintilian 
ſay, that the other parts of the body, moſt 
materially 4% him that ſp-aks, but the 
hands, as it were, ſpeak themſelves. The 
principal thing, however, is to m:ve them 
with grace and elegance. The following 
rules may be of ſome ſervice. 


FIRST. Uſe no action at the beginning of 
your ſpeech. 


You muſt make uſe of no action when 
you begin to ſpeak, at leaſt but very little, 
unleſs you make a kind of an abrupt com- 
mencement, which ſometimes happens, as 
was the caſe in a ſpeech of the late Lord 
Chatham's, in the Houſe of Lords, on the 
20th of January 1775, on a motion made 
by him for removing his Majeſty's forces 
from Boſton. 

T riſe 


I 
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I riſe with vaſt aſtoniſhment to ſee theſe pa- 
pers * brouglt to your table at ſo late a period of 
this buſineſs; papers, I am ſure, the contents of 
which are already known, not only to every noble 
lord in this houſe, but almoſt to every perſon in 
this kingdom who has made American affairs in 
the leaſt an object of enquiry; yet now, in the 
very tail of this buſineſs, when meaſures ſhould be 
long ſince determined on, we are furniſhed with 
an empty parade of parchments—to tell us what * 
.—why what the world knew before—that the 

American force, under injuries, and irritated 
. wrongs, ſtript of their inborn rights and deareſt 
privileges, have reſiſted, and entered into aſſocia- 
tions for the preſervatiom of ;hat bl:ſſing to which 
life and property are but ſecondary conſiderations, 


Here pointing at the papers above alluded 
to, was without doubt very proper, as well 
as abſolutely neceſſary; but without this 
abrupt beginning, and the alluſion to a par- 
ticular object before him, it would have 
been erroneous to have made uſe of any 


* The whole of the American papers, juſt then 
delivered in at the table by Lord Dartmouth, at the 
command of his Majeſty. | 


9 action 
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action whatever; for exordiums, in com- 
mon, ought to be ſpoken gently, and with- 
out any motion. 


SECONDLY. Never clap your hands. 


You ought never to clap your hands; nor 
ought clergymen to thump the pulpit, or beat 
the breaft, for theſe appear too much like 


the manners of an enthuſiaſtic ranter, or a 
mountebank, 


THIRD, Action moſtly with the right 
hand —]nftances where the /zft alone 
may be uſed. 


Moſt of your actions ought to be with 
the right hand; and whenever you make 
uſe of the Jet, let it only be to accompany 
the other, and never lift it up ſo high as the 
right, To uſe the /eft hand alone is what 
you mult particularly avoid, excepting 
when you ſpeak of the right hand and the 
left by name—For inſtance 


The 
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The Sovereign Judge of the world will make a 

ſeparation between the good and the bad in the laſt 

day of judgment, placing the juſt on his right hand, 
and the wicked on his At. 

Here it is not only allowable, but neceſ- 
fary to make ſuch action according to the 
diſtinction, marking one of them with the 
right hand alone, and the other with the 4ſt 
alone. 


FOURTH. To place the RIGHT HAND 07: 
the breaſt. —1f LEFT-HANDED, how to 
manage, | 
The right hand is naturally placed on 

the breaſt whenever the ſpeaker talks of 

himſelf, with reſpect to his faculties, his paj- 

ſions, his heart, his foul, his conſcience, &c. 

&c.— But it muſt be done only by laying 

the hand gently upon the breaſt, and not 

violently beat it, as ſome people do. You 
muſt every where avoid making uſe of the 

.teft hand alone, with the exceptions we 

have made. But there are ſome men natu- 

rally 
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rally left handed, and cannot forbear uſing 
the /eft hand by itſelf, becauſe they have 
been accuſtomed to it from their infancy— 
In this caſe (although 1 am perſuaded it is 
poſſible to get rid of the awkwardneſs by a 
little patience) I cannot adviſe better, to- 
wards concealing the imperfection, if they 
will not take the trouble of breaking them- 
ſelves of it, than to let a their ion be 
with both hands together, for then they will 
not offend the eye of the ſpectator with 
the V hand alone, which can make but 
ſevy motions of itſelf, but what are diſagree- 
able and inelegant in the extreme. 


FIFTH. Ac7ion from the LEFT fo the 

right. 

Your action ought to paſs from the /ef? 
to the right, and generally end to the right, 
but not in a violent manner. - Whenever 
the ſenſe will permit it, (and for the moſt 
part it will) lay your hand down with great 
gentleneſs and moderation. 

F SIXTH, 
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SIXTH. I hen adtion adviſable, to begin 
it when you begin to ſpeck. 


You mult begin your action, when you 
are to uſe it, with your ſpeech, and end it 
with 1t again ; for it would be ridiculous, 
either to begin your action before you had 
epened your mouth, or to continue it after 
you had done ſpeaking. 


SEVENTH. Motion of your hands to ſuit 
the thing ſpoken of. 


The movement of your hands muſt al- 
ways anſwer the nature of the thing you 
fpeak of; which Shakfpeare alludes to, 
when he ſays, 

Suit the action to the word, the word to the action. 

It would be ridiculous to fretch out the 
arm at full length, when you repeat the 
words “ Come in —or bring your hand to- 
wards you, when you ſay, «© Go back,” or 
claſping your hands together at the words, 
« Separate them,” or open your arms at 
« Ciofe it,” or hang them down, when you 

mention 
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mention «© Raiſing,“ or hold them up, at 
the words “ Caf? him down,” All theſe 
would be contrary to reaſon, and expoſe 
you to the laughter and deriſion of your 
hearers. 


EIGHTH. Action muſt ſuit the figures you 
mate uſe c,. 

Upon all perturbed parts of your ſpeech, 

the action of the hands is particularly ne- 

ceſſary to ſuit the heat and paſſion of the 


Hgures you make ule of. 


NINTH, The hands never, cr ſelllom, 
HIGHEY?. than the EYES, 

When you lift up the hand it ought ſel- 
Jom, if ever, to be raiſed higher than the 
ces, and not {wer than the Lreaſt, although 
there are many Who are very extravagant in 
this reſpect, clergymen (we mean thoſe 
among the Diſienters) in particular, who 
ſometimes raiſe the hand ſo high, as it 
threatening the heavens, and at other times 
hanging it dangling down over the pulpit, 
as if it were dead This is more the me- 

F 2 tho. 
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thod of a violent enthuſiaſt, than a poliſhed 
and diznined declaimer, 


TENTH. You; ARMS not to be STRETCHED 
out fideways from your body, but a certain 
diſtance. 

You ought not to /fretch cut your arms 
ſideways, farther than H a foot, at moſt, 
from your body, or elſe your action will be 
quite out of your own fight, which is 
wrong, unleſs you turn your head aſide to 
ſee it, which would be ridiculous, 


ELEVENTH. RAISE your hand in SWEAR= 
ING, exclamat:i1s, &c. 

You mult rae your Land in ſwearing, 
and in exclamations, ſo that the action may 
ſuit the expreſſion, and both of them agree 
to the nature of the thing. 


TWELFTH. Not to uſe too much action. 


You muſt not make uſe of action at every 
place, for although it is true, the hands 
thould not be iale, {till this does not mean, 
that they ſhould be in continual motion. 

3 This 
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This would be below the gravity, charac- 
ter, and dignity of a ſpeaker, and would re-- 
duce him to the level of a mimick, or 
thole performers who play in pantomimes, 
and expreſs every thing by antict and apiſh 


geſliculatian. 


THIRTEENTH, Some actions not to be 
aitempted by the hands. 


There are ſome actions which muſt 
not be attempted by the hands, nor mutt 
you try to put yourſelf in the poſture of 
thoſe that make uſe of them — Such as 
fencing, making a bow, preſenting a muſquet, 
or playing upon any muſical inſtrument, &c. 
XC. | 


FOURTEENTH. I hen you talk for an- 
other perſon, what action to uſe. 


Whenever you make uſe of the figure 
preſopopœia, in which you introduce another 
perſon ſpeaking, you muſt take care not 
to uſe any action that would be improper for 
him to practiſe, and not agrecable to the 


F 3 ſtate 
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{tate and condition in which you repretent 
him. 


There are many other things reſpecting 


the action of the hands, that might be nere 


ſet down, and which have been more copi- 
ouſly mentioned by others; but as I intend 
this treatiſe merely as a manual for the ſtu- 
dent, to contain ſuch uſeful hints as may be | 
more immediately neceſſary to him in the 
practice of ſpeaking, I ſhall here cloſe my 
obſervations on this ſubject, 


PERSON, How it ought to be managed. 

Many people keep their bodies in conti- 
nual m:tion, ſometimes on one fide, ſome- 
times on the other, or elſe regularly 
move backwards and forwards, as if oratory 
conſiſted in nothing elſe but in per petra! 
agitation, This is fo unmeanizng, abſurd, 
and ungraccful, that every ſpeaker ought to 
break himſclf of it, if he find himſelf in- 
clined to it. On the other hand, it is as bad 
to ſtand immovable as a ſtatue, during the 
whole time you are ſpeaking, without any 


change 
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change of poſture whatever, as nature and 
reaſon point out the neceſſity of ſometimes 
making a motion with the body, to corre- 
{pond with, and give ſtrength and vigour 
to the ſentiment, This occaſional change 
of the body is as indiſpenſible, to a certain 
degree, as the various changes of a diſ- 
courſe, and the different inflections of the 
voice; the whole, if appropriately combined, 
affording the higheſt ſatisfaction, and ſet- 
ting every thing off to admiration, 


THE HEAD, How to manage it. 


It is needleſs to ſay here what ge/lures 
and ſigns, what innumerable hints and inti- 
mations the head is capable of making, as 
every body is acquainted with them al- 
ready—As in ref»/ing, granting, confirms 
ing, admiring, and in a thouſand other in- 
ſtances. A few things, however, reſpect- 
ing its regulation, we think proper parti- 
cularly to mention—Firſt, the head ought 
not to be extravagantly ſtretched out, as 
this is a mark of arrogance and haughtineſs. 

F 4 — Secondly, 
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— Secondly, it ought not to hang down up- 
on the brea/?, as, in ſo doing, the voice is 
conſiderably injured, being rendered leſs 
clear, dijtinet, and intelligibie.— Thirdly, 
it ought not to lean towards the Hauler, 
for that ſhews a lang uor and a faint indif- 
ference, but, on the contrary, it ought to be 
continually kept up, as it were, modeſtly 
erect, a ſtate and poſition that nature re- 
quires, —Fourthly, it is not handſome for 
the head to continue always fixed in one 
immovable poſture, as if you had no joint 
in your neck; nor is it, on the other hand, 
pleaſing, for it co/tantly to be moving, Or 
throwing itſelf about at. every turn of ex- 
preſſion, an error too commonly practiſed 
But to avoid both theſe awkward ex- 
rens, it muſt turn e and gently upon 
the neck, if the nature of the ſentiment per- 
mit it, — not only to look upon thoſe that 
are directly before your eyes in the middle 
of an afſembly, but alſo to caſt a look, now 
and then, upon thoſe who are ſituated on 
each fide of you, ſometimes on the right 

hand, 
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hand, and ſometimes on the 4%; and after: 
you have done this, to return again to ſuch 
an eaſy and becoming poſture, as your voice 
may be heard without the ſmalleſt difficulty 
by the greateſt part of your auditors, It 
muſt be here added, that the head ought al- 
ways to be turned on the fame ſide with the 
other a/7ions of the body, excepting only 
when they are exerted upon things we re- 
fuſe; as for inſtance, when the poet ſays; 
I will not take the proffer'd Kindneſs — | 

Or upon things we deteſt and abhor; at, 

Take him away—He is loathſome to my ſight. 
Theſe mult be expreſſed by an action of 
the right hand, while the head, at the fame 
time, is turned to the /eft, Many other 
examples might be given. | 


THE FACE, Hints reſpecting its manage- 
ment when ſpeaking, 
Of all the parts of the head, it is the face 
that gives the greateſt /fe and belt grace? 
to action; ſo that great care ought to be 
taken that there is nothing difagreeable and 
unpleaſant 


| 
| 
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unpleaſant in it, —It is the part moſt ex- 
poſed to vieto, as an attentive audience 
have continually their eyes fixt upon it. It 
is therefore eſſentially neceſſary that, as the 
regulation of the features is of the higheſt 
importance to a ſpeaker, he ſhould carefully 
attend to the proper adjuſtment of them in 
private, before he makes a diſplay of his 
powers in public. The ſmalleſt irregularity 
or imperfection in the face is immediately 
taken notice of by every body, and according 
to its enormity your ſpeech is proportionably 
leſſened in its effect. In order to improve 
yourſelf in this particular, a {ooking glaſs 
may be recommended ; but I am perſuaded 
that nothing can be half fo advantageous 
as the aſſiſtance of a friend, who will care- 
fully obſerve the common motions of your 
countenance, and frankly, and without re- 
ſerve, inform you of whatever he ſees di 
agrecable or off-nſive to the eye, fo that you 
may thereby eaſily correct it afterviards by 
yourſelf (and here the glaſs may be called 
in to your aid), or in his preſence, if not 

un pleaſant 
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unpleaſant to you. Still, however, all the 
movements of the face ought to be adjuſted 
according to the ſubject you treat of, the 
paſſion you would expreſs, or make others 
feel, and the quality of the perfons to whom 
you ſpcak. 


THE ExES. Hmw to regulate their miticn, 

When you are fpeaking, you ought al- 
ways to be caſting your eyes upon ſome or 
other of your auditcrs, and rolling them 
gertly about from -h, ſide to that, with an 
air of regard, ſometimes upon one per/on 
and ſometimes upon auether, and not fix 
the, as is often the caſe, upon one ſpot 
alone, This is a aull and fupid habit, and 
throws a Hess, /lupor over your auditory z 
whe: to look them modeſtly and decently in 
the face, as is done in ſamiliar and common 
converſation, would keep them alive, and 
inſure their attention to whatever you ſay. 
Your whole aſpec? ſhould always be plea- 
ſant, and your lea direct, never gv te or 
four, unleſs when the paſſion or ſentiment 


requircs 


? 
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requires it, and then your feelings will fon 
dictate a change. In this caſe your ima- 
gination throws an expreſion into your 
eyes that correſponds with your ſenſations, 
and the paſſions are depicted in your loft, 
as ſoon as your heart is affected. 


Hoto to draw tears from your own, as well 


as your auditors” eyes, 

Whenever you are afflicted with a vio- 
lent grief for your own misfortunes, or 
touched with great compaſ/zon for the miſc- 
ries of another, the tear will fart in your 
eyes, This made the ancient actors apply 
themſelves, with much care and attention, 
to the acquiring a faculty of moving ther 
imaginations to the power of weeping and 
ſhedding tears in abundance, whenever the 
occaſion required; and they ſucceeded ſo 
well in this particular, and brought it to 
ſuch perfection, that their faces uſed to be 
all over blurred with -7ying after they came 
off the ſtage. 1 hey accompliſhed this by 


various meihogs; but the moſt eſfectual was 
the 
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the following They contrived to employ 
their imaginations upon ſome real private 
affiiftions of their own, that lay very much 
at heart, and not upon the fictious of the 
play before them. There are many in- 
ſtances handed down to us by hiſtorians, 
of the aſtoniſhing effects this produced, 
The ſpeaker who would wiſh to attempt it, 
ought to form ꝛvithin himſelf a very flrong 
idea oi the ſuljject of the paſſion, and tne 
paſſion itſelf will then certainly follow of 
courſe, ferment immediately in the eyes, 
and affect tne ſpectators with the ſame ten- 
derneſs. Paſſions are wonderfully conveycd 
from one perſon's eyes to another's, the tears 
of the ene melting the heart of the other, 
and creating a viſcle ſympathy between 
their maginations and afpects, 


Of lifting up the eyes, or caſting them down. 

It is plain you mult regulate his accord- 
ing to the nature of the thing {poken of.— 
For if you ſpeak of heaven, and the cele/t:al 
powers, you ought, without doubt, to % 


up 
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zþ your eyes towards heaven; but if you 
talk of the earth, and terreſtrial things, you 
mult, of courſe, ca/? them dotun upon the 
ground, You mult alſo govern the eyes 
according to the pa/ions, ſo as to caſt them 
down upon things of dijgrace and contempt 
which you are aſhamed of; and to raiſe 
them upon things of hoxour, which you can 
talk of with credit and cenfdence. You 
ought, likewiſe, more particularly to furn. 
up your eyes towards hat by which you 
ſwear, and to lift the hand up in the ſame 
action. 


EYE-BROWS. How they heul, be managed, 


Theſe ſhould not be, on the one hand, 
altogether zmmovadble, or too full of mation 
on the other. You mult not rae them 
both, as many people do when ſpeak- 
ing of any thing with eagerneſs or anxtety 
nor ought you to t up one and ca/? down 
he other; but, for the moſt part, they 
onght to remain in the ſame poſture and 
equality in which nature has placed them. 

However, 
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However, they are permitted to move ſome- 
times, and it is fit they ſhould, when the 
paſſions require it That is to ſay, to con- 
tract them in ſorroto; to ſmooth and dilate 
them in jey; and to hang them down when- 
ever you would with to delineate mod-/ty 
and umitty. 


THE MOUTH. How to manage it. 


You muſt take eſpecial care not to let 
your mouth go in the lealt awry or uneven, 
as it is in the higheſt degree vulgar and 
diſagrceable. Do not projett the lower lip, 
as ſome people do, but let both of them be 
nearly even; and when you occaſionally 
ſtop in your ſpcech, leave off with the 
mouth a /:ttle open. 


THE LIPs, Mt to bite them. 


You ought never to bite your lips, ex- 
cepting when the paſſion demands it; and 
even then it is more adapted to the actor 
than the orator. Some perſons have a trick 
of licting them with the tongue, which ha- 

b- 
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bit is exceedingly /aw and ill. bred, and 
becomes more the mechanict than the gen- | 
thman. 


LASTLY 
THE SHOULDFR®, 


There are many who rug up the ſhoul- 
ders almoſt at every expreſſion, which is 
very unmeaning, or at beſt has but an ap- 
pearance of poverty, Hiſtorians relate, that 
Demoſthenes was addicted to this cuſtom, 
but that he got rid of it by uſing himſelf, 
for a long time, to declaim in a confined 
place, with a dagger ſuſpended over his 
ſhoulders, ſo that as often as he ſhrugoed 
ther up the point pricked him, and thereby 
put him in mind of his error. By this me- 
thod he, atlaſt v eltectually corrected himſelf 


of the habit. 


